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A Suggestion for a Luncheon-Discussion 
7." the Foreign Policy Association: 

“Is not our constitutional treaty-making 
system intolerable even if we discount the pres- 
ent discontents as temporary in their nature and 
due to the desire of infuriated Republicans to 
lynch a man politically bigger than themselves? 
Is not the same sort of situation almost certain 
to recur? A Democratic president negotiated 
treaties and they were destroyed by the political 
opposition. This destruction had small relation 
to their merits. The opposition gets into power, 
finds itself constrained by a slow pressure of 
public opinion to make treaties approximating 
and resembling the former ones, and then the 
new opposition proceeds to rend what it had once 
supported. All of this is in the interest of do- 
mestic politics, and domestic politics with us in 
our hemispheric aloofness is likely to be always 
more potent than international relations. Re- 
mains the single exception where some tran- 
scendent international issue arouses and en- 
lightens public opinion to such an extent that 
both parties will act in common—but would 
they not still cunningly contrive to destroy unity 
of action by quarrelling over the means? In 
this fundamental consideration no account need 
be taken of “the malcontents” in the Senate, al- 
though they are an additional burden on the 
treaty-making functions of the Government. 

“If we had a Government that went in and out 
of office as its capital measures suited or repelled 
the commissions of the country, and did not have 
what Mr. Bagehot calls ‘the astronomical system 
of elections,’ we should not have this particular 
trouble. The subject is one that can be put on a 
high plane and I think would warrant discussion 
by leaders in public thought.’ ” 


Problems in Pan-Americanism 
A VOLUME of this title by Samuel Guy 
Inman, Instructor in International Rela- 
tions in Columbia University, Secretary of the 
Committee on Cooperation in Latin America, has 
just been published by George H. Doran Com- 


Continuea from previous page 
pany. Dr. Inman has spent most of the last 
fifteen years in residence or travel in Latin 
America. His intimate friendships there with 
high and low alike, presidents, professors, peons 
and patriots, real and counterfeit, and a con- 
tinuous reading of their literature, have inspired, 
as he puts it in his foreword, “a desire to pre- 
sent to his fellow-countrymen the other side of 
this fascinating problem of harmonious living 
on our common Continent.” Members of the 
F. P. A. who desire to know how the United 
States appears to America south of the Rio 
Grande will find this volume a storehouse of 
information nowhere else so conveniently avail- 


able in English. 


Shall Austria Starve? 

} ee Lodge resolution, referred to in the last 

three Bulletins, is still pending in the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. A vigorous protest 
against this policy of delay will induce Senator 
McCumber, the Chairman, to report promptly 
this emergency measure. It is in no sense con- 
troversial, providing merely for American co- 
operation with other debtors of Austria in a gen- 
eral program of suspending claims against that 
country for a short period to enable the Austrian 
gevernment to stabilize the kronen and avoid 
complete bankruptcy. Only inertia prevents ac- 
tion. Letters, or better telegrams, from you to 
Senator Porter J. McCumber and Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Senate Office Building, would help. 


Summaries of the Work of the Washington 
Conference 


(1) “The Washington Conference, 1921-1922” 
—a summary of the treaties, issued by the 
Church Peace Union, 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. (Single copies free.) 


(2) “Achievements of the Conference as Steps 
Towards a Warless World,” issued by the 
Commission on International Justice and 
Good-will. (Price 1l5c_ per c¢ 
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THE FAR EASTERN REPUBLIC AND JAPAN 


A Summary of the Discussion at the F. P. A. Luncheon, March 4th 


Secretary of State Hughes in his statement of reasons (March 8th) for not participating in 
the Genoa Conference reaffirms the Administration’s policy of non-recognition of Soviet Russia. 
This decision gives added importance to the question of recognition by our Government of the 
non-communist Far Eastern Republic. 


R. BORIS E. SKVIRSKY, a member of the Trade Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic, de- 
scribed that government as controlling a territory more than one-fourth the size of the United 

States, reaching from Lake Baikal to the Pacific. Independence was formally proclaimed at a con- 

ference at Chita on April 6, 1920. Eighty per cent of the population participated in the election for 

the Constituent Assembly, and representatives of all parties were elected, including several monarch- 

ists. The majority elected were non-partisan peasants. 

“In April, 1921, a Constitution was adopted and a ministry elected. This Constitution has been | 
functioning on the territory of the Far Eastern Republic since that time. 

“The development of trade and industry and the building of schools have been encouraged, and 
the currency reorganized on a gold basis, and personal liberty, secret and universal suffrage and the 
rights of private property guaranteed. 

In spite of the handicap of Japanese occupancy of portions of eastern Siberia, Mr. Skvirsky in- 
sisted that the Chita authorities have consistently refused to grant exclusive rights or privileges to 
Japan or to any foreign country, but that they are willing and eager to help foreign co-operation in i 
the development of their country’s natural resources.” These consist primarily of timber, cattle, furs, 
fish, large deposits of metals and minerals, such as gold, silver, lead, iron, copper, coal, tungsten, 
oil and even precious stones. Prior to the war Russia occupied the third place in the production of 
gold. Thirty-three per cent of this supply came from the territory now occupied by the Far Eastern 
Republic. 

Mr. Skvirsky concluded by arguing that the United States ought to recognize the Far Eastern 
Republic because, with assurance given for the security of private property, it offers a promising 
field for American capital, and properly developed, will provide a large market for American machine 
products. He also stressed the following reasons: 

(1) “The principle of self-determination has always been sponsored by the people and the gov- 
ernment of the United States.” There is no question that the Chita government represents the will of the 
vast majority of the inhabitants of its territory. L | 

(2) “It is the moral duty of the United States to help the people in the Far Eastern Republic to 
rid themselves of the Japanese troops, inasmuch as it was at the invitation of the United States that 
the Japanese Government sent her troops to Russian territory.” This moral responsibility has been 
acknowledged by Secretary Hughes at the Washington Conference. Recognition of the Far Eastern 
Republic would tend materially to secure the removal of the Japanese troops. 

(3) The government of the Far Eastern Republic, recognized by the Russian Soviet Government 
as independent on May 14, 1920, has been functioning as the only stable representative government 
in the territory of the Russian Far East. Such recognition by the United States would strengthen the 
already friendly feeling between the two countries and would prove a tremendous mutual advantage. 

MR. FREDERICK F. MOORE, Counsellor to the Japanese Minister of Foreign Affairs, argued 
that the problem of Siberia is one of the numerous secondary, not major problems of the world. “For 
the United States it has no chance of becoming a major problem. But to the Japanese it is as 
Mexico is to us. And I think we should be inclined to take a more active policy in Mexico if behind 
that country were a powerful, potential menace like Russia.” 

He added, “The first of Eastern problems is not Eastern Siberia, to which, although Russia has 
dominated most of the territory for over a century, the Russian people have not seen fit to migrate in 
serious numbers. The greater problem is that of China.” (The bulk of his discussion dealt with 
China, rather than Siberia. We hope to print it later.) 

MR. C. H. SMITH, American member of the Inter-Allied Railway Commission in Siberia, said: 
“As the result of my experience in all parts of Siberia, | am convinced that the Russian people are 
determined to have freedom of speech, private ownership and representative government. ... I saw 
the elections to their constitutional assembly. I am sure they. were absolutely honestly conducted. 
Everybody had a chance to vote... . Furthermore, the people are supporting the Far Eastern Republic. 
That has been shown by recent events. Last Fall they disbanded their army, and naturally the Kap- t 
pelites and the Semenovites took Khabarovsk. But the Far Eastern Republic called their army into 
existence again, and now they are almost back to Vladivostok, even with the Japanese there. The con- 
ditions in Siberia today I can testify are excellent. Wherever the Far Eastern Republic is in full 
control, there is perfect order. ... The people are possessed of a great desire to go to work. They 
are tired of revolutions, and of politics and politicians. Moreover, they want education, because they 
realize that without it they cannot succeed. 

“I am frequently asked, ‘What should America do?’ In 1918 some of us sent word to America 
and suggested what ought to be done to start to work economically with the Russian people, regardless 
of any government. That is what ought to be done today.” 
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